64. SIR MANCHERJI AND MR. LYTTELTON

Last year, the Legislative Council passed a resolution requesting Mr.
Lyttelton to appoint a commission to go into the grievances of the Indians
in the Transvaal. Sir Mancherji had written saying that he approved
of the idea of appointing a commission. A question was again asked about
this [in Parliament] by that honourable gentleman, to which Mr. Lyttel-
ton replied that the matter was still under discussion. From this it appears
that the Transvaal Government is still carrying on a controversy with Mr.
Lyttelton and that there is no agreement between them. Mr, Lyttelton
wants that immigration laws should be enacted on the lines of those in
Natal while Sir Arthur Lawley wants those laws which would apply to
Indians alone.
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65. ELIZABETH FRY1
There are many reasons why the British should be ruling over us
and why we are in such a deplorable condition. One of the reasons is
that in modern times'the British seem to have produced a larger number
than we of brave and pious men and women of high principles. Never-
theless we believe that we are bound to benefit from a knowledge and
constant contemplation of the lives of such devout men and women, and
we therefore propose to give the stories of their lives from time to time.
We hope that the readers of this journal will read their lives and follow
them in practice and thus encourage us. We have suggested earlier
that each one of our subscribers should maintain a file of Indian Opinion.
We remind them of it on this occasion.
Mrs. Elizabeth Fry lived in England a century ago. She was a very
religious-minded lady and it was her constant concern to help mitigate
the sufferings of man. Though herself a chronic invalid she did not care;
she was not to be daunted by personal suffering. There is a prison called
the Newgate Prison in England where, a hundred years ago, men and
women prisoners were huddled together somehow and lived quite uncared
for. They were in an extremely bad state. Crime among' them, instead
of diminishing, was on" the increase. Their life was more like that of
cattle. Consequently, the condition of Newgate prisoners who were
released after their sentences became very pitiable. This misery, the
1 Elizabeth Fry,   (1780-1845), belonged to the Society of Friends.  She was a  pioneer
of prison reform.